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Lotos-Land. 


Oh, land beloved ! oh, land unknown! 
By what blue Rhine or rapid Rhone, 
Or any river man hath known, 
Shall I arrive at thee 2 
Or by what mighty trackless seas, 
Where the unwearied northern breeze 
From dumb and frozen cavern fices 
Triumphant, to be free. 


Or by what desert, red and vast, 
Breaking the fevered tropic blast, 
Shall my too lingering steps at last 
Attain to thy sweet shore ? 
Oh, plains ‘serene! oh, rivers rolled 
Like babbling dreams o’er sands of gold! 
Fair birds that do your pinions fold, 
And singing, cease to soar ! 


Skies, where such slumbrous mists are shed ! 

The heart forgets it ever bled, 

And sleep lies on the lonely head, 
Forgetting and forgot. 

There nothing has been, or shall be, 

But all things are, eternally. 

The tired soul may not think nor see, 
Such quiet rules the spot ; 


For there is neither hope nor fear, 
No hated thing, nor nothing dear, 
Nor any troubled atmosphere, 

Nor any thing but rest. 
Such utter sleep, such thoughtlessness, 
As might a mortal life redress 
And set aside its deadly stress, 

From even a woman’s breast. 


Oh, land, dear land ! sweet-visioned shore, 
That no man’s footsteps may explore, 
Nor any but a fool deplore, 
Yet would I slept in thee! 
The jester tires of cap and bells, 
The disenchanted laughs at spells, 
The past all future lies foretells. 
Dear land, come true to me! 
Hartford. Rose Terry. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Through the Country of the White Hills. 


We went away from town to escape for a while 
the bustle, the restlessness, the wear and tear of mind 
and body. Regularity, the first requisite of a “ re- 
spectable” man in any vocation, cuts deep ruts into 
ones road of mental progress. There is no better 
mender of such roads than Nature, the kindly mother 
of all. A few days with her at her own house and 
all those ruts, be they ever so deep cut and irregular, 
are filled up; the road is smooth again, aud thought 
no longer halting, flashes forth, swift and far away, 
without let or hindrance. And if you go in 

“The charming month of May, 

When all the flowers are fresh and gay,” 
they are filled up with pleasant things such as it is hard 
to tell of, though we all know them. There are the 
little shining blades of grass, the buttercups, the 
stately trees with their young, fresh leaves, and un- 
derneath them, if you go where we went, the fragrant 
Mayflower with its blossoms almost white as snow. 
And then there are the mossy rocks and running 
over them merrily the limpid brooks, and fur- 
ther on the ponds. And over all the expanse of the 





heavens and the eternal sun, lighting them up all, the 
blades of grass and the buttercups, the trees, the 
rocks and the brooks, and diving deep down into the 
ponds and scooping them out into just such an azure 
vault as spreads above them. Yea, even to the may- 
flowers in the solemn darkness of the holy forest 
steal the sunbeams, running over from the gay, 
young leaves when they have drunk enough of the 
golden light, and here and there one will find a nar- 
row space to creep through aslant, where there are 
no leaves, and kiss a tuft of moss awake that had 
lain slumbering there all through the winter under 
its coverlet of snow. Now sucha kind mother is 
Nature, that everywhere she has strewn ubout these 
remedies for a mind afflicted with the effects of busi- 
ness-routine and regularity. You may try to drive 
her out with a pitchfork—yet will she return, as old 
Horace said along time ago, and it was an old trick 
of her’s then. Try it; even in our cities, where we 
shut her out by flag-stones from the streets. Leave 
off the daily routine of stepping over particular 
paving-stones and see how, quickly, back comes a 
little blade of grass to take the place again, that its 
ancestors held long ago, “ ante urbem conditam,” as 
the Romaus used to say, or in a free translation : be- 
fore the pilgrim fathers landed in the Mayflower. Yes 
Nature is everywhere, comely everywhere and kind 
withal, and she gives you without stint whatever she 
has. But then, there are places where she used to 
play in days of old, in those hoary times, when she 
herself was yet young and did not count so many 
years (we do not careto repeat them after the learned 
ones, who have counted them,—at least they think 
so.) In such places she allowed all her glorious 
playthings to remain‘ lying about, just as she left 
them. And fondly she comes back to them 
every spring and lingers a little while by them, 
just to deck them with the freshness and glory of 
youth once more. There you see her mountains, 
here oneand there another over it, just as she tumbled 
them out of her lap, when she was done playing with 
them. There you see the maiden-like birch with 
hanging locks and the melancholy fir just as she had 
planted them long, long ago. And there the very 
brooks that she made the clouds yield forth to clothe 
her mountains in her livery of green, are trickling 
down through the moss and then, gathering head- 
way and strength they come tumbling with thunder- 
ing noises over the bare sides of the mountains in 
mighty falls and rash forth in broad rivers. And 
there the voices of the woods sing over the old strains 
of whispered solitary longing, or of glorious, fresh 
life, or of wild and passionate storm, as in times of 
yore. And all seems good and pleasant, and all 
around you is health and strength ; and you forget 
your regularity and routine and are a child again of 
your good mother Nature. But the best of all her 
gifts is this, that the images of these things, glorious 
and sublime, do not leave you, but go with you, if 
you really love her, and help you for awhile to bear 
up and keep your mind fresh under the monotony of 
regularity, which you have to undergo again, when 
you come home. 

And so we went to one of the finest of Nature’s 
playgrounds, the White Hills. We carried some 
music with us (and this, O kind and gentle reader, is 
my excuse for sending these lines to our old friend, 
Dwight’s Journal, and the sole cause of your read- 
ing them,—nnless you have turned over to the next 
article ere you got thus far)—one of us in his fingers, 





both of us in our heads. And yet we hardly need 
have had any; there was so much music in the rip- 
pling, murmuring brooks, in the waving sighing firs, 
in the sweeping gusts of wind and even in the twit- 
tering of the young birds. Still there was scarcely 
a way to leave it behind, we had both got so used to 
it. And we were glad too, that we had it. 

There is a magnificent mirror stretched out and 
firmly set in the ground with a frame of gorgeous 
green mountains, which the red man_ used to call 
Winnipisseogee. And where the streaming, shrieking 
iron horse leaves you, there is an inn at a place call- 
ed Alton Bay, which you doubtless know. But 
should you not, you could not do any better than go 
there this summer. Delightful rides both on the 
lake and around the hills with views of the inden- 
tated lakeshore, beautiful beyond description ; the 
house itself almost surrounded by woods—there you 
are with Nature at her own home. And besides an 
attentive and kind host there will be more attraction 
if you are musically inclined—a piano, as we were 
assured. We ourselves had to miss that luxury, it 
being so early in ‘the season. And so my friend of 
the nimble fingers with his head and heart full of 
music and mirth and kindness had to curb their im- 
petuous delight at their finding themselves on keys 
again, to slow measures, as there was nothing but— 
a melodeon. Do not be frightened, gentle reader, at 
the idea. Melodeons are instruments, poor and un- 
satisfactory; but my friendhof the nimble fingers 
(now it is quite tedious to write those last six words 
so often and a roundabout arrangement, at best ; so we 
will call him L——d in future, which —entre nous— 
is his real name all but the missing letters; the 
writer heing sufficiently modest not to intrude his 
own critical I on the reader, will be designated by 
his signature *¢). To go on then, L——d knew how 
to call forth from the trembling reeds delights never- 
theless, and slow grand chorals and canons and fu- 
gati interwoven with many hued harmonies floated 
through the twilight of the room, dimly lit up by the 
crackling open wood fire. Memories of olden times 
came thronging around, floating on the flood of sol- 
emn tones, and friends were assembling around the 
listener on the sofa (*t had got hold of the hotel re- 
gister and found some very dear names of years past) 
when the holy sounds were interrupted by the words : 
“supper is ready,” not unwelcome, though, after the 
ride in the afternoon. ‘ 

Skimming across the lake the next day, aftera 
pleasant ride, though it was somewhat blustering, we 
were landed at Centre Harbor. And here the second 
instrumental concert took place, after a pleasant 
walk in the woods. We had quite good company 
during it, Schumann, Schubert and Robert Franz 
accompanying us, they rather silently, only here and 
there some snatches of their music being heard, 
while we were discussing their works and merits. 
“Well,” so L——d closed our talk, as wecame 
back to the portico of the Senter House, “ Schubert 
will after all carry off the palm for invention and 
inspiration, while Franz vastly surpasses him as far as 
sentiment and delicate feeling, and the musical ren- 
dering of the situation are concerned.” But, oh how 
delightfully, after an early supper, those lovely runs 
from the Adagio of Chopin’s E minor concerto 
chimed in with the mellow light, streaming slantingly 
down on the lake and lighting up the sparkling, rip- 
pling wavelets with the fresh green of the meadows 
in the foreground, each little blade of grass glisten- 
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ing in the evening sun. And the merry ballad in A 
flat by the same. master with its superb working ap 
towards the end! And then like reflections from our 
childhood, little ““ Ainderscenen” by Schumann, look- 
ed in upon us. Now the “ Ouriose\Geichichte” (curi- 
ous story) astonished and then the ‘ Knight of the 
Hobby-horse” delighted the audience (to wit, *t). 
After the poet had closed the book (it was the clos- 
ing piece entitled “ Der Dichter spricht”’ (the poet 
speaks), but the book was merely in our heads and 
in L——4a’s fingers, came those beautiful songs of 
Franz, arranged by Liszt : Der Bote (the messenger) 
and Willkommen mein Wald (Welcome, O woods). 
And after some prelading the brilliant and delicate 
tone-waves of Chopin's A flat Etude, with the melo- 
dy floating on the top of each ripple closed the con- 
cert, which *t assures the reader, was highly relished. 
There was a short matinée the next morning, graced 
by the presence of a beauty from the home of the 
commander at Fortress Monroe. But we cannot be 
expected to put in all the programmes. A short en- 
tertainment of vocal music followed the day; but 
between the two we had seen the White Fills, actu- 
ally white with snow, all their grand summits splen- 
didly frosted and glistening in the sun against the 
blue sky. We had seen them from the led Hill, 
and on the other side the vast basin of the lake lay 
looking in the warm sunshine with its hundreds of 
green islands and its graceful, undulating shores. 
We had seen grim Chocorua and peaked Kear- 
sarge in the distance. We had admired the Con- 
way meadows, dotted with their elms and the White 
Horse ledge, with its grand overtopping background 
of the White Hills again, It was glorious. Bee- 
thoven consented to give us a good deal of sym- 
phonic music; but neither the birds of the woods, 
nor the kine in the meadows nor the hamming bum- 
ble-bees heard any sound at all, though that “scene 
on the brook”’ in the Pastoral was all about them. 
Then followed the third and last instrumental con- 
cert at North Conway; which it must be confessed, 
was listened to by *t with attention rather divided 
between brushing his boots preparatory to the visit to 
the kind lady who had came up before us on the 
stage, and ordering and discussing the dinner with 
the obliging landlady of the North Conway House. 
Capital dinner by the way, and got up in an aston- 
ishing short time with all sorts of delicacies. And 
here the musical record closes for a while. Natare 
claimed all attention and when we were not climbing 
about on rocks, or snow-balling each other, or wad- 
ing tp streams to cataracts, we were riding; and 
riding it the bracing mountain air makes one drowsy. 
Well, the Silver Cascade in the North was splendid 
and walking across the stream on a bridge of snow 
on the Ist of June, something of a novelty. 





There were no more entertainments of a musical 
character until we came in our migrations to the 
Echo Lake in the Franconia Mountains. There the 
rocks were obliging enough to repeat for us, besides 
a Geal of arrant nonsense, full chords, including mi- 
nor seventh and ninth, major and minor. We may 
add, that they were duly resolved. The fierce blasts 
of the Indian’s horn not unaptly saggested the Froica 
at least to us. I doubt if the Indian shared our rem- 
iniscences. And though the wind seemed to have 
taken umbrage at our burdening him with our vocal 
and instrumental performances —for the violent 
gusts almost swamped our boat —~ we yet got home 
safe to the delicacies of the dinner table at the Profile 
House, and had occasion to bless oar good star that 
had led us to this vicinity. The Flume was magnifi- 
cent, fuller of water than *t had ever seen it before, 
and the coolness of the Pool a delightful offset to the 
sultry, odorous air of the woods. Long will live in 
our memories the half aquatic, half gymnastics exer- 
cises at this rockbound basin of cool, foaming water ; 
and if the woods and the rocks were astonished at 
the strange noises and the pool at the merry company 
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we certainly could not help it. It was the opening 
of the season and right merrily we opened it. Little 
remains to be said about the homeward journey. A 
runaway horse, a capsized buggy, a drenching rain 
and bruised and aching limbs are not especially 
pleasant, much less do they present fit subjects for 
musical treatment except perhaps the rain, which 
found a musical translation in the Pastoral. But 
then —to be strictly trae — we did not think of it 
just then, sprained wrists and fingers not being pleas- 
ant appendages to a musical body and bruises gener- 
ally not inviting musical reveries. 

So this journey throngh the country of the White 
Hills closed. But not the pleasant, health giving 
refreshing and strengthening effects, which our visit 
to Mother Nature left us in spite of our bruises. 
And if any of our readers feel jaded and tired out as 
did the writer and his friend, let them go to Lake 
Winnipisseogee and to the mountain streams and dive 
down in them, then they “ will be well again,” as the 
watersprite said to Goethe’s fisherman. For there is 
a beauty abont the life of Nature, mysterious and 
lovely, joyous and sublime ; and the woods and the 
mountains gladly impart of their own beauty and 
strength to the son of the Earth who comes among 
them with a love and reverence for good Mother Na- 
ture, such as she deserves at the hands of her chil- 
dren. *t 





The Development of the Musical Faculties. 
Or INsTRUCTION. 


How often—we ask again—do we hear teach- 
ers complain of the want of disposition in their 
pupils, and how rarely is any serious exertion 
made to develope and strengthen this disposition ? 
How seldom are the means anxiously and assidu- 
ously sought for, to strengthen the weak, and 
supply the deficient! Is, then, the object of mu- 
sical instruction merely to enable the pupil to 
play a certain number of compositions,—to ac- 
quire an amount of mechanical cleverness, and a 
quick perception of visible signs? All this ean 
be mastered by the understanding and corporeal 
aptitude alone, without any deeper participation 
in the soul; but it is also fruitless in the mind 
and disposition, and without life in artistic feeling. 
He, however, who is not satisfied with that empty 
and ineffective advantage, but thirsts for the 
really operative benefit of artistic cultivation, 
must an it nowhere but in the fountain and do- 
main of all art—in the artistic feeling—and in 
the natural disposition from or to which every- 
thing is developed or tends. 

Here a fundamental principle presses forward, 
which might seem too evidently correct to re- 
quire mentioning, if it were not so often violated 
in practice. We ought never to place anything 
before the scholar—no composition whatsoever, 
which he is not capable of completely understanding. 
Works of deep meaning, much combination, or 
even merely great extent, require a certain ma- 
turity and settled formation of the mind for their 
performance, if they are to be presented with 
feeling and judgment, and not simply with me- 
chanical dexterity. It would be thought ridicu- 
lous to give the works of Dante or Shakspeare 
to children, or even the easy extravagant fictions 
of Ariosto, and yet we require them to play Bach’s 
fugues, and Beethoven’s deepest works, or richly 
figurated concerted compositions; and we give 
grand opera scenes to beginners, who might de- 
light both themselves and us in a simple natural 
song. Unfortunately, this process, with a little 
cleverness and mechanical diligence, cannot easily 
fail of producing an ostensible effect ; and thus 
parents and scholars are deluded with the out- 
ward appearance of having made some progress 
—of a great step forward having been achieved ; 
whereas, in reality, only one thing has been done, 
that is, nature has been paralyzed and placed out 
of the reach of sympathy. 


Or THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING OF 
MEASURE. 


It is in this matter that the complaints of want 








of perception chiefly originate. This defect is, 
indeed. often formally instilled into the scholar. 
The feeling of measure and sensation of rly thm— 
we repeat it,—are innate iti evéry human being 
gifted with understanding, but, like every other 
faculty, in different gradations; and they are 
certainly not so far elaborated by nature, as to 
enable their possessors to distinguish and perform 
the manifold and artistically combined rhythins 
of our Compositions. Let us examine one of the 
easiest sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, or Beethoven, 
or one of the airs of Spontini, Weber, or Rossi- 
ni; what a number of digressing and artistically 
entangled rhythms! [low the parts of bars are 
divided into quavers,—sometimes into semiqua- 
vers or triplets, with dots,—or joined together 
by binds or syncopations; what a variety of ae- 
centuations must occur in such a composition | 
Everyone who has but a proximate idea of this 
rhythmic multiplicity, must perceive at once, that 
without much care and education, the natural 
feeling of measure could not suffice for the per- 
formance of such productions. But this’ is just 
what the generality of teachers concern them~- 
selves the least about. If they pursue any regu- 
lar plan in the instruction of ‘the ‘scholar, the 
compositions follow each other, almost exclusively 
in the ratio of the dexterity they require in their 
execution. The entangled rhythin remains un- 
comprehended ; and it is considered sufficient, if 
the measure, that is, the equableness of motion, 
be forcibly preserved by the perpetual counting 
of the master, accompanied by the pupil, and by 
incessant beating time in extraordinary and n- 
diculous attitudes. By these means, however, 
the feeling of measure, the finer rhythmic sense, 
and the insight injo the nature of rhythm, cannot 
assuredly be inspired and developed. With ev- 
ery new composition, this misery of counting, 
beating, and stamping begins afresh, until a me- 
chanical habit of equality is formed, instead of a 
living feeling for equal and uniform measure and 
its expression. It is unfortunately too true, that 
most musicians are content with the sense and 
capacity for mechanical equality of measure,— 
for the cold inanimate beat: and consider the 
rich and living rhythmical feeling as superfluous. 

How easy is it, on the other hand, to an en- 
lightened teacher, particularly in the beginning, 
to elucidate the various forms of rhythm by a 
methodical arrangement in respect of simplicity 
and increasing complicity or mixture! Marches 
for the boys, dances for the girls—four-hand 
playing upon the pianoforte, or playing with 
other instruments, making the accentuation per- 
ceptible from the beginning—repetition of pur- 
posely accented playing—in case of necessity, 
marching or exercising arranged motions by the 
pupil, to the playing of the master ; all these ex- 
pedients,—preceded, of course, by a perfectly 
clear explanation and analysis of the rhythm, 
and many small helps and incidents arising from 
the instruction itself, and which cannot now be 
named—are the most appropriate means of culti- 
vating the feeling of measure.* 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING OF Tone. 


Students of the pianoforte are in a still worse 
position with regard to the development of the 
sense of tone. Here elementary teachers imag- 
ine they have accomplished everything, if the 
scholar can play correctly the note before him. 
Whether he have a living perception of what he 
plays, or whether this excite any emotion or con- 
sciousness in him, is not thought worthy of con- 
sideration. 

With better intentions, however, many teach- 
ers fail in their means. We will not again men- 
tion, that in respect of this faculty also, the choice 
of a profession must depend upon the capacity of 
the scholar; but proceed at once to the first 
means of awakening the perception of fone ; to 
those means indeed, which, on false fundamental 
principles, are generally avoided or thrown aside. 

The first practice is the exertion of our own 
faculties diligently, in seeking and inventing suc- 
cessions of tones. 

In beginning the pianoforte (or any other in- 
struments admitting similar exercises), the first 
lessons generally consist of a string of finger ex- 
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ercises, which are repeated in all the scales. 
On this oveasion, we advise that no exercise be 
written for some time, but that the scholar imi- 
tate them from the teacher, and thus immediately 
imprint them on his memory. Only when the 
exercises become so numerous, that we might ap- 
prehend they would be forgotten, would we allow 
them to be written, and then in brief, the, major 
in the scale of C major, and the minor in the 
scale of A minor. Then the scholar must seck 
out the same exercises in all the other scales by 
the aid of his ear alone. In like manner, when 
an exercise has been given to the pupil in chords, 
he must seek it out also on every degree and 
semitone ; during which performance, the utmost 
assistance we could allow from the teacher, 
would be, the exclamation of “ False!” when- 
ever an error were committed. Only when the 
scholar has, attained a certain proficiency, may 
he be told how the scales and tones are to be 
named,, and, he may then be allowed to write 
them out... It. is very desirable, also, to induce 
the pupil to perform the scales and chords with 
his voice, 

A second means of producing a lively impres- 
sion of tone, is toiplay and sing from the memory. 
The dread expressed by most parents and teach- 
ers, of playing by heart or from ear, must appear 
riditulous to all persons who are well informed 
in matters of teaching and education in general ; 
since, in all other objects of mental cultivation, 
the employment and strengthening of the mem- 
ory is so seriously and authoritatively insisted on. 
The only ground of objection is, that the hegin- 
ner, not looking at the notes, is liable to play in- 
correctly, that he will gradually forget his exer- 
cises, and never be able to play with certainty 
from notes. Against these evils, there are very 
sure remedies close at hand. Should this incor- 
rectness be apprehended, only give the scholar 
such long and so many compositions at once, that 
it will be impossible for him to learn them by 
rote. Occupy him early with four-hand or ac- 
companied compositions, which are difficult to 
learn by heart, since no single part contains them 
entirely. In fine, do not allow everything to be 
so learned ; and in what is permitted, insist upon 
the most rigid fidelity to the notes, and on the 
slightest deviation in this respect, let the notes 
be resumed. In an extreme case, an unfinished 
composition can be given to a scholar who seizes 
by heart with extraordinary rapidity ; and differ- 
ent parts of the composition can be filled up, 
altered, and corrected continually, so that the 
attention of the scholar must be constantly en- 
gaged in detecting the changes. There is no 
doubt, indeed, that an intelligent and attentive 
teacher will always find means to prevent the 
abuse of a faculty so agreeable and pregnant 
with such innumerable advantages to the player, 
and so manifestly precious to a composer. The 
highest freedom, power, and feeling in perform- 
ance, or in conducting, are not to be attained 
while we are chained to the notes; and how com- 
position and improvisation are to be carried to 
any perfection without a sure memory, is not 
easy to be imagined. 

Learning to play and sing by heart, not only 
strengthens the feeling of tone, inasmuch as it 
necessitates the imprinting of single relations of 
tones, and the recalling of them according to such 
impression,—but it enables us, also, to imagine 
whole compositions, with all their combinations 
present to our minds. Here we may add a third 
means, which is peculiarly adapted to quicken 
the attention, to excite the watchfulness of the 
scholar, to accustom him every moment to in- 
stant and enlarged apprehension and decision, 
without which no deep penetration can be effect- 
ed in art or in artistic works. This means is, 
Jrequent playing and singing at sight, especially 
four-handed or with accompaniment, and, indeed 
at once, in the absolute time (tempo), or nearly 
So, required in the composition. The teacher in 
this case must make the pupil understand, that it 
is absolutely necessary for the success of this pro- 
cedure, that the composition should be played 
throughout without omission, interruption, or re- 
mission. in time, to the end; that no reflection, 
no repetition, no looking back for errors, is per- 





mitted; but on the contrary, that the eye must 
constantly press forwards, and the performance 
must instantly and inevitably follow the eye. 
This alone must be required of the scholar, and 
must unrelentingly be insisted on by the teacher, 
and be more particularly and unfailingly observed 
in practice, if the latter should play with his 
scholar. On the other hand, the scholar must be 
comforted with the reflection that under such 
circumstances, he is not answerable for single 
failures, omissions, &e. The first attempts at this 
practice are often, indeed, wretched perform 

ances—quite laughable even, to those who do not 
consider how many qualifications must work 
herein together for the best possible effect to be 
produced. Usually, however, a vast improve- 
ment is manifested with unexpected rapidity, if 
the teacher begins and proceeds with judgment. 

Of course, together with the above exercises, 
other compositions are most carefully studied, and 
are considered the chief materials of instruction. 
For the playing at sight, easier compositions are 
selected ; and when they have been used for this 
object, they may be carefully studied. Then the 
disadvantages arising possibly from sight playing, 
that is, over rapidity and inexactness, &c., may 
be corrected. 

In fine, may we never, indeed, willingly sup- 
press that most fruitful means of animating and 
exalting the musical sense, invention; but with 
joy and hope, on all occasions, most tenderly fos- 
ter and encourage it, whether it be exerted in 
writing or at the instrument. How often is the 
young pupil reproved by teachers and parents, if 
he allows himself to try and try, and seek out 
his fancies on the piano! How often—we have 
already deplored it—is he told that that is useless 
dreaming, and that a finger exercise is much 
more improving! How often are his first at- 
tempts at writing thrown away with contempt, 
and his want of talent, or the widely different 
profession for which he is destined, urged upon 
him, in order to withdraw him from such nonsen- 
sical fancies and vain exertions. To a highly- 
gifted individual, such insults are simply discour- 
aging. To a less gifted person, they are too often 
destructive. Let no man be enticed into the 
profession of a composer. He who does not feel 
interiorly an irresistible calling to that course of 
life, has no security for its success. But let not 
the highest and most prolific form in which musi- 
cal sense and power can be worked ont and per- 
fected, be disturbed. We are all exercised from 
childhood upwards, in classical employment, even 
in versification. Are we, theretore, all educated 
to be authors or, perhaps, poets? By no means. 
But there is no more powerful means of develop- 
ing the mind, and making it master of its organ 
—speech, than the elaboration of its own thoughts 
and imaginings. How much more important, 
then, must such a means be in music, for which 
we have no such enormous preparatory forma- 
tion, than in thinking and writing, for which our 
whole life has been a school, by our incessant 
thought and speech, from the earliest age.—Dr. 
Marz’s General Musical Iustruction. 
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* TI: is only against excess in ting—ag 
and deafening counting aloud, and that insufferable beating 
time—that we wish to inveigh. These cannot be altogether 
dispensed with, particularly in the beginning. When their 
employment becomes necessary, the word used must be ut- 
tered sharply, whereby the feeling of measure is kept lively 
and attentive. A drawling utterance occasions indecision and 
uncertainty; impatient loudness deafens; and stamping the 
time disturbs the holdeing-on. A short loudly whispered 
**One! two!” of the teacher at the proper timo, a gentle and 
punctual tap with the finger on the reading desk or on the 
arm of the pupil. governs the measure more surely, and ex- 
cites the feeling of measure more intimately, than the un- 
seemly grimaces by which many a leader endeavors to display 
his zeal. In distributions or divisions not easy to apprehend. 
and two-part order (for example, in the solution of crotchets 
into quavers, semiquavers, &c.) instead of ** One! two!” we 
may count * Firstly ! second!” in which the word may indi- 
eate the part of a bar, and each syllable a part thereof. If 
the phrase should change at once into three-part distribution, 
the Firstly! second! must be changed again into One! two! 
three! & In quick movements, half or even whole bars only 
are counted. The playing of difficult passages an octave 
higher by the master with the pupil, is very inspiring; and 
also counting parts only of bars in quick paseeges, and small- 
er bers in slow passag: When the scholar has acquired 
some certainty, it is particularly desirable that he be led to 
omit the c ting in easy passages, and resume it on the re- 
currence of passages of importance. In general, the scholar 
should be induced to relinquish external aid so soon as his ap- 
prehension and practice will allow it. 

Milzel’s Metronome isa useful assistant§to enable the piano- 
forte student to preserve equab] in his i It 














ought not, however, to be placed upon the instrument on 
which he is playing, beéause its regularity might be disturbed 
by the devious energy of his execution, as differently going 
clocks will assimilate in their movements if placed upon the 
same board. 





National Anthems 
AND Patriotic WAr-SonGs. 


THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 

There is generally a great deal of confusion 
and contradiction prevalent in the accounts given 
of the origin and history of popu airs and 
songs, especially those of a loyal, patriotic or mil- 
itary description. This is the case with several 
of quite modern character, and of less than a 
century’s date, and which have been read or list- 
ened to by many persons now living, within the 
first year of their production, Without referring 
now to instances of this in our own country, a 
remarkable and interesting casé of the kind is 
presented in the various stories which have been 
circulated and believed as to the alleged facts 
and cireumstances of the composition and first 
performance of the grand anthem of the French 
people—a song which has been actually produc- 
tive of more positive effects, of greater events, 
than any other words or tune ever known, 

The first form of this romance which I heard 
was given to me in New Haven, in the year 
1840, by a gentleman (now deceased) of consid- 
erable literary pretensions, who had then been in 
the editorial business about twenty years. It 
was at that time only a floating tradition, with no 
more definite form than this: 

“Tue Marseities Hymn—music and all— 
was composed by De Lisle (a young officer in 
the French army during the first Revolution) 
while he was staggering through the streets to 
his quarters, after a midnight carouse. Any per- 
son ean perceive at once that the tune is merely 
bacchanalian in its character and origin, intensely 
so. It has the measure of a drunkard’s reel, and 
the whirl of a drinking chorus about it.” 

This remark was made to me on the occasion 
of the public singing of a serious parody which T 
had made upon the current English paraphrase 
of the original, and which had passed, without 
censure, under the critical revision of James G. 
Percival and James A. Hillhouse. 

This story, coming to me from a respectable 
source, I received without question, and supposed 
it to be true history, until within the last ten 
years, or thereabouts, when a characteristically 
Frenchy nourellette appeared in the feuilleton of 
some Parisian journal, to this purport: , 

“ There is a young man of genius—a genius 
both in poetry and music—yet ‘a youth to for- 
tune and to fame unknown.’ He is poor, very 
poor, and writes poetry to save himself from 
starvation. Being an ardent French republican, 
on occasion of the approach of the invading 
German army, under command of the Duke of 
Brunswick, in 1792, inspired by patriotism, he 
writes the words and composes the music of the 
song now known as ‘The Marseilles. Hymna.’ 
He tries to sell it to the music sellers and pub- 
lishers. None of them will touch it. He offers 
it to theatre-managers, with no better success. 
Accidentally, his composition falls into the hands 
of an eminent actress, who is a great singer and 
a public favorite. She appreciates it—admires 
it—and learns it, with the purpose of astonishing 
her audience with it on the first proper occasion. 
Accordingly, after due preparation, she comes 
out with it, in full burst, before afi entranced 
and almost breathless throng in the theatre. It 
is encored repeatedly, amid thunders of applause 
and the most rapturous enthusiasm. At,length, 
the name of the author is demanded, with a 
unanimous shout. The cantatrice pronounces it, 
and describes him He is not in the house. As- 
certaining the place of his residence, the whole 
assembly, in a perfect furor of grateful admira- 
tion, rush into the streets, in the direction of his 
lodgings, to hail and glorify the hitherto unknown 
patriot-poet. ; 

“ Meanwhile, the poor youth, unconscious of 
the success of his composition, not, knowing even 
the intention to produce it on the stage, has sunk 
to the lowest depths of want and distress; and, 
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in his utter hopelessness, has resorted to the usual 
expedient of a despairing Frenchman—inhala- 
tion of carbonic acid gas. He has closed windows 
and door—has lighted the charcoal; but, before 
becoming quite insensible, he hears a strange 
tremendous uproar in the street. He listens. 
What—ean it be? Is it ?—yes—yes, it is, in- 
deed, the grand chorus of his own war-song and 
battle-hymn pealing on the midnight air, from 
thousands of voices. His apartment is taken by 
storm—door battered down—he is saved—he re- 
vives to hope, to glory. and to comfort—is 
cheered, welcomed, féted, idolized, &c.” 

This is as pretty a specimen of Parisian news- 
aper romance as could be offered. I do not 
now that the author intended that it should be 

believed ; but very probably it has been taken as 
sober truth by many plain, matter-of-fact people, 
such as largely inhabit this country and the Eng- 
lish-speaking world generally. The French have 
a peculiar taste for inventions of this style—a 
peculiar faculty of getting them up, and of ap- 
preciating them. Of this, we have another in- 
stance in connection with the same theme. It 
has been made the subject of a very striking his- 
torical picture, which was exhibited and sold in 
this city not many years ago. I give this (as I 
have the preceding) from memory, having no 
book at hand to which I can refer : 

Rouget de Lisle was a subaltern officer in the 
garrison of Strasburg, in 1692. The city was 
endangered and in distress, in consequence of 
the invasion of France by the legions of the 
German Empire advancing to overthrow the 
democratic republic, and restore the Bourbon to 
monarchical power. Strasburg, though originally 
a German city, was faithful to the cause of 
French liberty and inependence. De Lisle, like 
other republican soldiers of that time (Latour 
d’ Auvergne, for instance), was a young man, of 
high literary endowments. His qualities gave 
him admission into the best families of the place, 
among others, into that of the burgomaster, or 
chief civic magistrate, who, with his wife and 
two daughters, encouraged and enjoyed the exer- 
4 of their favorite guest’s poetical and musical 
gifts. 

The troubles of that revolutionary epoch, the 
ges ot the te pony the commercial ruin caused 

y the war, and the general distress of the com- 
munity, were naturally frequent topics of their 
conversation. In view of the general despond- 
ency, the magistrate suggested to his gallant and 
gifted yous friend the production of a song, 
adapted to the exigency—a war-hymn—a battle- 
cry—that should re-animate the hopes and arouse 
the courage of the almost despairing children of 
the new republic. The wife and fair daughters 
seconded the call. The youthful poet ardently 
desired to comply with the request, but long es- 
sayed in vain. The lyric muse was reluctant, 
and, for a time, refused her inspiration. At 
length, during one gloomy evening’s conversation 
the burgomaster draws forth the last bottle of 
wine left in the house, The means of replenish- 
ing it or supplying its place were distant. or 
wholly deficient, in fact, might be regarded as 
neither in esse nor in posse. (Character of the 
wine not recollected—most probably Hochheinter 
—but, possibly, Johannisberg). It is placed on 
the cover of the pianoforte ; the cork is drawn ; 
the lid is raised ; the poet and composer (esimio 
lirico) is seated; he takes a drink; he touches 
the keys with trembling hand; he takes another 
drink ; his touch is bolder—his ideas clearer— 
his imagination more brilliant—and_ so forth and 
so on, till the last drop in the bottle has gone 
down the throat ef the bard: and then bursts 
forth the song—the tune. The burgomaster 
and burgomistress—likewise the two burgomisses 
—stand listening, spell-bound, enchanted, while 
the anthem rolls forth in the first of its now in- 
numerable vocal and instrumental utterances. 
“The child is born,” and its name is not “The 
Marseilles Hymn,” but “Tar Song or THE 
ARMY OF THE Rune.” 

All this is very pretty—but, at the same time, 
not only absurdly improbable, but positively and 
demonstrably untrue. 


Rouget De Lisle may have been an uncon- 





scious plagiarist—an innocent thief—believing, 
perhaps, that he was composing a tune, when, in 
fact, he was but recalling strains which he had 
long previously heard in some forgotten locality. 
He declared, in a publicajion of his own, some 
years after, that, he “composed the melody and 
the words of this song during the night which 
followed the declaration of war, toward the end 
ot April, 1792.” And out of those few words of 
his all these fine stories have been spun. 

Now—* Mark how a plain tale shall put them 
down "—all of them, including the poet himself. 
I give the whole of the ascertained and ascer- 
tainable facts, on the highest authority. 

Mr. John C. Scherpf, a learned musical teach- 
and performer. well known in this city (and 
learned in many other things besides music), has 
done me the great favor to investigate this euri- 
ous piece of history and mystery, and has at my 
request kindly furnished the following critical 
report on the subject, which has been, within a 
few days past, also published by him in the Ger- 
man: 


Tne Marsevrarse.—The same obscurity in 
which the anthorship of the English National Hymn 
was for a long time enveloped, seems also to have 
attended the favorite song of the French Revolution. 
Tt was but natural that the French should name a 
Frenchman as the composer of this national air, 
which even at the present day fills every French 
heart with transport—until more and more voices 
loudly claimed the Marsellaise as the copy of a Ger- 
man religious song, in fact, as has heen proved lately 
by the organist, Hamma, in Meersburg, the exact 
copy of a melody from the Credo in a Mass (No. 4) 
by Holtzmann, Kapellmeister (director of the musical 
chapel) to the Prince Elector of the Palatinate at 
Meersburg. 

Already in 1792, when the enthusiasm for this 
song was at its height, when, in the true sense of the 
word, it reéchoed throughout the whole of France, 
and inspired every heart—a rumor was spreading 
that the melody was a German one, and even the po- 
em itself was ascribed to a German, George Forster. (a) 


This rumor disappeared during those troublous. 


times, when the solution of more important questions 
was needed, until it was again called forth in 1830, 
by the discovery that the melody of the liberty-song 
of that time, the Parisienne (b) was taken froma Ger- 
man popular air, which had been sung by the Eng- 
lish-German Legion and the Hanoverian troops in 
1814 and 1815. Benchex and Roux have also intro- 
duced the notice in their “ Histoire parliamentaire de 
la Revolution,” that the Marsellaise was originally 
composed hy a German for the army of Biron (c). 
Rouget de I’ Isle (d) himself claims the Marsellaise as 
his own work, as he says in a collection of French 
songs: “I composed the melody and words of this 
song during the night which followed the declaration 
of war toward the end of April, 1792.” If, on the 
one hand, it would be a matter of surpise that a mere 
amateur should have succeeded in writing such an 
exciting poem and such a splendid melody during 
the few hours of one night we find on the other 
hand, in a work of Casti] Blaze (e) a statement, that 
at the private theatre of Madame de Montesson, who 
was secretly married to the Duke of Orleans, in 
1782, there was heard, for the first time, a German 
song, with chorus and refrain, a melody of several 
stanzas, which ten years later, filled all France with 
the greatest enthusiasm. With this text of Rouget’s 
the German melody was adopted as a “ Chant de 
Varmée da Rhin,” which the regiments in Strasburg 
and Alsace sang and played asa march. Thence 
the song was carried to the South of France, and 
finally by the hattallions of Marseilles to Paris, 
where the composition of the melody was at that 
time attributed partly to Julien (?), partly to Gossee 
(7), Pleyel (q), and more particularly to Mehul (/) 
who, however, arranged it only more fully for the 
bands. 


a George Forster—probably John George Forster— 
who, with his father, accompanied Capt. Cook on his 
voyage around the world. He was a zealous repab- 
lican, born near Dantzig, in November, 1754—died, 
1794. 

b Parisienne, poetry by Casimir Delavigne, was 
written 1830, for the Revolution. 

c Biron—Armand Louis de Gostaut, Due de 
Biron, born in 1747. Fought in command of French 
troops in America during the Revolution ; was exe- 
cuted 1794. 

d Joseph Rouget de Lisle, born at Lens le Saulnier, 
May 10th, 1760—died in 1836. Is said to have com- 
posed “la Marseillaise” in Strasburg. Klopstock, 





the German poet, once said to him in Hamburg 
“Your hymn has cost Germany more than 50,000 
brave soldiers.” Under Robespierre he was incar- 
cerated, and only that tyrant’s death saved him from 
the scaffold. In 1830 the Chambers offered him, 
who had then been almost forgotten, a pension of 
6000 frances which, however, he did not accept. He 
also wrote ‘‘ Chants de vengeances ” and ‘Chant de 
guerre.” 

e Frangois. Ilenri: Joseph Castil Blaze, born at Ca- 
vaillon, 1784. Excellent musicians, critic, transla- 
tor of various German operas for the French stage. 

JS Francois Joseph Gossec, born 1738, died 1829. 
Composed the memorable hymn, “a la Divinite,” 
which was sung on the festival, when the Parisian 
again acknowledged the existence of a Supreme 
Being. He also composed an apotheosis of Voltaire, 
and a hymn for Mirabean’s funeral. 

g Ignaz Pleyed, born in Austria, 1757; died in Paris, 
1831. Well-known composer and piano-manufac- 
turer. Composed a hymn to Liberty. 

h E. H. Mchul, born 1762, died 1817, Celebrated 
composer ; took a great interest in the French Re- 
volution, and created much enthusiasm by his popu- 
lar songs: “Chant du depart”—De Victoire’—“‘De 
Retour.” 


Now, as to the occasion of the:change of the 
name of De Lisle’s song, by which it lost its or- 
iginal and justly descriptive title, by the casual 
acquisition of a new one wholly unmeaning and 
incongruous with its words—I give the following 
statement, which was recalled to my mind by the 
renowned poet, Fitz Greene Halleck, ina recent 
conversation on the analogies and contrasts be- 
tween the present Southern revolt and the first 
French Revolution. ‘ 

In 1793, the “Committee of Public Safety ” at 
Paris (Robespierre, Danton, Marat, St. Just & 
Co.) summoned the people from all parts of 
France to assemble in overwhelming force at the 
capital to put down the scheme of the Girondins 
for the division of the country into several parts, 
under independent govenments. These Giron- 
dins (so named from the great river Gironde, 
which traverses the section which they represent- 
ed) attempted to effect the “secession” of their 
portion of the South of France, under the an- 
cient name of Guienne, with an anti-democratic 
government, expecting aid and protection from 
the British. 

To crush this diswnion conspiracy, the people 
marched to the metropolis in legions from all 
quarters. When the vast delegation from Mar- 
seilles entered the gates, they happened to be 
singing Rouget de Lisle’s “Song of the Army of 
the Rhine,” with grand choral effect. It was new 
in Paris, and it was caught up at once spontane- 
ously and simultaneously and simultaneously by 
the great Pan-Gallic congregation. Thus, with- 
out purpose or pre-meditation, and by mere acci- 
dent, it became the French National Anthem, 
the Hymn of National Union and_ indivisible 
unity, through its words contain not the slightest 
allusion or reference to that point. It was sung 
and roared by the Revolutionary mobs through 
the dreadful scenes that followed, until its sound 
became a terror to all the foes of the democratic 
“French Republic, one and indivisible !” It rang 
its death-notes in the ears of the unhappy Gir- 
ondin Secessionists as their heads in swift succes- 
ion came under the keen knife of the guillotine. 
To this music the armies of the republic thence- 
forward marched over Europe in an unbroken 
and unparalleled career of victory and conquest. 
It became not only the Song of the Nation, but 
“the Song of the Age”—emphatically and verita- 
bly a true Carmen Seculare. It is, indeed, the 
music of the ages and of nations. The bands of 
the Ottoman Sultaun harshly peal it on the 
shores of the Bosphorus and Euxine. It is heard 
asa sound of conrageons and triumphant hope 
over the waves of the three unfrozen oceans, and 
along the coasts of mighty continents and innu- 
merable islands. There is a magic in its tone 
that charms the earof savage and civilized alike, 
wholly uninfluenced by climate and race. No 
musical composition yet known has ever animat- 
ed so many hearts at once, or aroused such mighty 
multitudes to patriotic ecstacy. No tune in ex- 
istence is likely to outlive it; and I am confident 
that I did not misname it when, in a previous 


publication, I styled it “ The Immortal Song.” 
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I did not err in sodenominating it—employing 
words in their correct unprofessing sense—al- 
though, in exact technical language, the “ Mar- 
seilles Hymn” is not a song—not really a hymn 
—not, rigidly speaking, even an anthem. It is 
simply a chant, as Rouget de Lisle denominating 
the tune when he adapted it, and imperfectly 
adapted his verses to the ponderous melody and 
harmony of the Credo in Holtzmann’s old Afissa 
Solennis. This fact betrays the difficulties .of 
those who have attempted to reproduce the tune 
in combination with English words in rhyme 
and shows the causes of the failure of British 
and Anglo-American translators or paraphrasts. 
The tung cannot actually be sung with the 
French Words. It is not'a chanson, but a metri- 
cal declamation in music—in fact, achant. The 
words must be distinctly articulated, with every 
syllable and letter precisely pronounced. De 
Lisle’s words are Gallic and Romanesque; the 
tune is whollyeGermanic. 

Rachel, who was no singer, but a mere de- 
claimer of Frénch tragedy, has given on the 
stage the best.délivery of the French words to 
the tune—in hearing of some of us, and of some 
who heard them when first sounded in the 
streets of Paris. The French style (as also the 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese style) of sing- 
ing is wholly incompatible with the proper in- 
tonation of this chant or psalm of war, and with 
the full enunciation of even the French words, 
with entire expression of the meaning. 

“ The Star Spangled Banner” is a song to the 
old English bacchanalian tune of “Anacreon in 
Heaven,” which was first employed in this coun- 
try as a patriotic national air, by Robert Treat 
Paine, of Boston. The original words were those 
of the once popular song of “Adams and Liber- 
ty.” For many years I knew the tune only in 
that connection. 

“Hail Columbia” isa hymn, to a tune first 
known as the “President’s March,” composed by 
a French musician, then here, in honor of George 
Washington. The words are by Joseph Hop- 
kinson, of Philadelphia (first Judge of the 
United States Court in the Eastern District of 
of Pennsylvania), on the occasion of a Fourth of 
July celebration in his city. 

“Yankee Doodle” is an old English jig. I 
have been very recently assured that the tune is 
Slovenic—Polish, I think. 

“God Save the King,” or“Queen” (as the case 
may be) is a hymn, and, by a slight stretch of 
language may be called an anthem. 

“Rule Britannia” is a dirge, or lament. 

Haydn’s Austrian National Hymn (known in 
our books of religious music as the “German 
Hymn”) was composed by him “to order,” as a 
National Anthem. If it be not such, it is Haydn’s 
fault.— Sunday Mercury. 





Don Giovanni. 


No more hopeless task presents itself to man- 
agers of Italian Opera than that of discovering 
an adequate representative of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, and yet no character is more frequent- 
essayed by artists incompetent to sustain it. The 
performance of Don Giovanni has resolved itself 
into an annual necessity, and the opera must be 
presented whether the singer who undertakes 
the part of the libertine be good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. The manager is satisfied, and imagines the 
public will be satisfied, if the other personages 
are more or less efliciently supported, and trusts 
to the popularity of the music for the rest. But, 
it may be asked, wherein consists the difficulty 
of Don Giovanni? Does it tax alike the highest 
powers of the tragedian or the comedian ? Is 
the music so written that none but an exception- 
al voice can sing it ? The music, on the contrary, 
is simple enough, so far as the notes are concern- 
ed, and any average baritone may master it with 
tolerable ease. It is the variety of expression 
that defies the capacity of singers. No part in 
the whole range of the drama necessitates the 
embodiment of so many passions as Don Giovan- 
ni. No half dozen parts, indeed. To perform 
it aright, the artist must be as gentle as the dove 
and bold as the lion ; at once condescending and 





haughty, humble and scornful, flattering and de- 
fiant; with a tongue of oil and a heart of iron. 
He must don tie semblance of one who cares for 
nothing and feels for nobody, a sensualist, a vol- 
uptuary, who, through the most winning accents, 
the most captivating glances, the most seductive 
demeanor, must declare himself in every word, 
look and motion. Surely an artist may rank 
high in the scale of excellence without being in 
the least adapted for the part. And so indeed 
it has proved; the most consummate singers and 
actors in other characters having entirely failed 
to reach Mozart’s hero. The difficulty will be 
acknowledged much greater when the personal 
graces and refinement of manner required are 
taken into consideration. Indeed, it is no won- 
der that, from the first production of the opera 
in this country, only two artists have been found 
who could be said to portray the character of 
Don Giovanni with anything like an approach to 
the ideal truth. These were Ambrogetti and 
Tamburini. Let us see in what they excelled, 
and what were their special gifts. We may thus 
obtain an insight into the difficulties that present 
themselves, and be able to find excuses for many 
admirable vocalists who have so signally fallen 
short of the reality. 

Ambrogetti and Tamburini were serious actors 
of the highest order. They were also first-rate 
buffoons. Their repertory, in short, embraced 
the highest tragedy and the lowest comedy. 
Either could throw the audience into hysterics 
one night, as the father in Paer’s Agnese, and 
the next night provoke their utmost risibility as 
Figaro or Bartolo in the Barbiere. But Signor 
Ronconi could do both one ard the other with at 
least equal power and equal effect. We must, 
therefore, look for some other quality, or quali- 
ties, in the artists who thus specially distinguish- 
ed themselves. We never saw Ambrogetti, and 
can only speak from what we have heard and 
read. Report describes him as having been a 
perfect gentleman in appearance ; graceful and 
easy in every attitude and movement; courtly 
in manner; gay, hilarious, buoyant, and over- 
flowing with animal spirits. In his acting he dis- 
played that entire self-possession which betokens 
the consciousness of inward power. His instinct 
was unfailing, and enabled him to seize on the 
salient points of any character he was represent- 
ing, and verify them to the life. He was, more- 
over, remarkably handsome, and had that variety 
of expression in his features which is of such 
vital consequence in a part like Don Giovanni; 
in short, was a positive rara avis. All we. have 
said of Ambrogetti, may, to a great extent, be 
affirmed of Tamburini. But personal appear- 
ance and refinement of manners would not of 
themselves necessarily befit an artist for the per- 
sonification of Don Giovanni without the addi- 
tional gift of genius. Let us give an illustration. 
In the scene where Don Giovanni fights and kills 
the Commendatore, Tamburini, by a few simple 
gestures, was wont to afford a key to the charac- 
ter of the libertine, clearer and more powerful 
than a whole host of commentaries. The Com- 
mendatore having fallen, pierced hy Don Gio- 
vanni’s sword, Tamburini used to feel his way in 
the dark to the body, lay his hand upon the heart, 
lift up the arm and let it fall, and finding life ex- 
tinct, kiss his fingers to the corpse in the way of 
adieu. Genius alone could could have hit upon 
this. So, too, in the tremendous last scene, Tam- 
burini made points that betokened the most sub- 
tle and profound conception, or at least an instinct 
supplying its place. When the statue enters 
and announces that he has come to avail himself 
of Don Giovanni's invitation, Tamburini used to 
walk round him, a candle-stick in hand, as though 
endeavoring to pierce through the trick which 
man or devil was playing him; but, finding that 
the object before him was veritably of stone, 
seemed awed into belief, and throwing aside the 
candle confronted his supernatural visitant with 
undaunted heart and eye that never quailed. 

The admirable performance of M. Faure, in 
his new part at the Royal Italian Opera, has led 
to the above remarks. The French baritone, in 
our estimation, has succeeded in giving a more 
finished and complete version of the character of 





Don Giovanni than any artist since Tamburini, 
and it is something tu be so far satisfied. If a 
great deal is wanting, much more has been effect- 
ed than was anticipated. For years we have 
been compelled to put up either with mediocrity 
or absolute unfitness ; and now that we have got 
a thoroughly intelligent artist, who acts becom- 
ingly, and sings right well, we should be thank- 
ful, and not grumble because neither Ambro- 
getti nor Tambourini is at hand. A good Don 
Giovanni is -better than no Don Giovanni ; and 
so here is “ long life ‘and prosperity toM. Faure.” 





Grisi. 

The retirement into private life of an artist like 
Giulia Grisi, who, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, exercised s> powerful a sway over the destinies 
of Itahan Opera in this country, cannot take place 
without all but universal regret and which could not 
fail to have proved universal, but that’ she has been 
so long before the public that many of the present 
frequenters of the Opera have. known her only since 
her vocal powers began to exhibit symptoms of 
decline. A more perfect singer than Grisi in her 
zenith—say twenty years ago—never trod the operatic 
boerds. Let us remember the epoch at which she 
appeared, and the artists with whom she was tested. 
At the very period when Giulia Grisi made her debut 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre—1831 or 1832—Malibran 
was astonishing Europe—had recently astonished 
America—by the brilliancy of her genius and by a 
combination of artistic and natural qualities never 
previously found in any singer. Pasta had just 
declined, leaving a golden track behind her in her 
setting which still sheds a lnstre over the history of 
the vocal art. Sontag, too, had recently withdrawn 
into private life; nor yet were the triumphs of 
Catalani, Fodor, Camporese, Colbran, and other 
songstresses of the legitimate Italian school, entirely 
forgotten. It was a perilous essay, indeed, at such a 
time, for a young untried artist to dare the judgment 
of an audience whose ears had been thoroughly 
accustomed to the finest performances of perhaps the 
greatest singers the world had known. It may well 
be imagined that but little was expected from the new 
prima donna, although the French critics vaunted 
loudly of her powers and her beauty. But Gallican 
opinion had not much weight with the English people 
in those days; and when Madlle. Giulia Grisi was 
announced to make her first appearance as Ninetta in 
La Gazza Ladra, the public was not moved, the 
subscribers smiled, and. the habinies shrugged their 
shoulders. It was a memorable nicht, that of Grisi’s 
first appearance atthe Opera. There was a poor 
attendance and no excitement—no anticipation, 
indeed. The first appearance, however, of the new 
Ninetta created universal interest. At that time Grisi 
was about two or three and twenty. She was emi- 
nently heautiful—need we say how beautiful to those 
who behold her now, after a period of thirty years ? 
—with features as regular as if hewn outof marble 
by Phidias or Praxiteles, an expression as various 
and mutable as that of an April sky, and a figure just 
budding into the most voluptuous era of womanhood. 
As she advanced to the footlights she seized on every 
eye, on every heart. Her triumph was to a consider- 
able extent secured. But when she sang that 
transcendent burst of love and joy, “ Di piacer mi 
balza il cor,” and revealed a voice that for purity, 
beauty and tender grace has never been surpassed, 
displaying, moreover, such infinite charm in her sing- 
ing and acting. the effect may be imagined. The 
andience was intoxicated, and Giulia Grisi became 
the prevailing topic of conversation in circles musical 
and unmusical—became, in short, the operatic idol of 
the day. 

Nor did idolatry lose its worshippers when the first 
glow and tempest of excitement had past away. On 
the contrary, the fame of Giulia Grisi increased 
hourly ; and the artist, except in one. instance, did 
not suffer by eomparison even with Malibran, who at 
the time was creating such unparalleled enthusiasm 
at Drury Lane, and making mad her audiences by her 
performances in the Sonnambula. Ah! these were 

lorions days for the Opera! Malibran, a host in 
herself, at Drury Lane; and, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Giulia Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, 
and very good etceteras. And now—heu quantum 
mutati ab illis |—Let us not pursue the subject. We 
have no Malibran now ; no Grisi, no Rabini, no Tam- 
burini, no Lablache, Of course when Malibran died 
Grisi absorbed the entire world of favor. It was 
some time, however, before she even attempted to 
step into her predecessor’s shoes. She had, indeed, 
essayed the Sonnambula with her renowned rival, but 
the comparison was not favorable, and Malibran 
maintained her undoubted supremacy in that character. 
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At first Grisi adhered almost exclusively to Rossini’s 
operas, making her greatest effects in the Grazza Ladva 
and Otello. Her first effort in the tragic line was 
Donna Anna in Von Giovarni—it is strange she never 
appeared in London as Zerlina, although always as- 
saming the equivalent character of Susanna in the 
Nozze di Figaro—and afterwards Semiramide and 
Anna Bolena. The first grand opera produced 
expecially for her at Her Majesty’s Theatre, if we 
mistake not, was Rossini’s L’Assediodi Corinto. Her 
reputation ,as a serious was by no means of rapid 
progress. As her years inereased, however, and her 
voice acquired strength and weight, her genius for the 
highest order of acting was acknowledged, until at 
last she was qnietly invested with the mantle bequeath- 
ed hy Pasta to Malibran (which, however, perfidious 
time did not suffer Malibran to wear), and was 
crowned with the greenest Inarels of tragie song. 
“ She won them well ;” would we could add— 


“ And may she wear them long!” 


The leaves are now yellow and sere that onec were 
green and bright, and Norma, victim. of the Proconsul 
‘Time, ceding her rule to some younger High-Priest- 
ess, must fling aside her wreath, and ascend the pile 
from whose insatiate flames there is no returning. 

We are not about to write the biography of Giulia 
Grisi. We mercly desire to draw attention to the fact 
that an artist who, perhaps more than any other of 
her time, has won for herself a place in the roll of 
Fame, is abont to quit for ever the scene of her 
triumphs. What Italian Opera would have heen for 
the last twenty-five vears but for Grisi it is difficult to 
say. The great dramatic singer is now about to with- 
draw into private life. It bchoves everybody to hear 
and see her ere she quits the seene. So, when she 
has passed away, vivid recollection may be linked 
with one of the brightest glories that ever adorned the 
Opera.—Landon Musical World, 





Piano Thrumming. 


Drowsiest of sounds, reminding the distant hearer 
ever of the Spanish guitar murmuring under the 
orange trees, and of the Oriental lute, is the incipi- 
ent pinno practice that bubbles out upon him, when 
aummer opens the windows of the better class of 
houses. Infinitely suggestive is it; suggesting dif. 
fervent thoughts, reealling different emotions to the 
various kinds of people who have been accustomed 
to it. 

Gu many a man, whose life from boyhood has been 
apent on our busine:s streets —at least daring busi- 
ness hours—it has a most peculiar effect, when, of a 
sammer day, its soft, monotonons lullaby greets him, 
from ‘behind the green blinds of parlors, when, as is 
not his wont, he visits an elegant west end, in the 
middle of the dav. Not considered a music wholly 
delightfal, by even the performers, this incipient 
“practicing” is generally done up, with the rest of 
the prosaic housework, in the morning, or early af- 
ternoon ; therefore business fathers and brothers 
often hear little of it for vears ; only having some of 
the more pleasing portions administered, oceasionally, 
in small doses, of an evening, to gratify the paternal 
feclings, and prove that the paying of the music 
teacher's heavy bilf need not be considered a gratuity. 

The aforesaid business men, when encountering 
these dreamy sounds thus in the quict streets, of a 
summer noon-day, are apt to find it fall very dreari- 
ly upon their ears. It sounds as the humming of 
the loeast does in the country, whither they have fled 
a week ago. Though on the first day of the week 
the novelty pleased, on the last it has become horri- 
bly suggestive of all dreariest memories, and they 
pant for the excitement of business streets again. 
f But the little damsels are used to their retired life, 
and the parental admonitions and golden promises 
keep them steadily and determinedly up to the work. 
In after times, it will be a solace at least, if it does 
not render them useful and ornamental. Many of 
them will find the ivory keys a safety valve. On 
them they can fight their souls’ battles with all ad- 
versaries, including the Fates, even as so many com- 
posers of the music they play have done in compos- 
ing it. 

To some of the “ occasional thearers,” these street 
sounds bring thronging memories of younger davs. 
To those who have spent the vears of their minority 
in or about the rural fariily home, it brings up vis- 
ions of little sisters watched from piazzas throuyrh the 
open blinds, as they diligently tapped the ivory, 
while all else was still, save the sloops and schooners 
lazily sauntered down the river. 

Much of the thrumming, now-a-days, turns, invol- 
untarily, from the odious practice of the scale to the 
manipulation of the “Star Spangled Banner ;”’ the 
imperfect playing of which piece thus, by children, 
in the sunny noon-time, with all the significance of 
it, is very affecting. Questions arise: How is the 





flag faring that the child is so interested in? Where, 
in this peaceful moment, is it being borne on victori- 
ously midst clouds of dust and smoke, against those 
who loved it when children, and have now learned 
to hate it so fiercely? Where, too, is it retreating 
before rebellious onsets? In what misguided com- 
munity is it being to-day trailed in the dust, torn and 
spit upon, for the first time? In what Baltimore, 
after a long interval of suppression, is it heing again 
flung gaily to the breeze? Into what Virginia or 
Kentucky or Missouri hamlet is it being borne by 
gallant men, amid the plaudits of a rescued people ? 
Who still holds it up in Eastern ‘Tennessee, and who 
now lowers it all reluctant there ? 

Let the little ones take fresh courage, when they 
see what mighty effects their music produces on 
passers-by.—Phil. Evening Bulletin. 
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Charlatanism in Music. 
IV. 


THE FAVORITE PRIMA DONNA.—-SKETCHED BY 
BENDA. 

I could never quite understand why a prima donna 
is always called the favorite. Thus, for instance, we 
read that Madame A.., the favorite prima donna, will 
make her first appearance in this city to-night; or 
that Signora B., the favorite prima donna, arrived in 
the steamer Europa. This epithet has probably the 
same meaning as that which is invariably attached to 
the proprietors of hotels, every one of whom is called 
a popular landlord ; it is perhaps only meant to mean 
nothing. For, us respects the popularity of hotel 
keepers, Tam sure Mr C., the popular landlord of 
the D. house, was not at all popular with his guests ; 
at least with the discriminating portion of us, who 
had seen the world and knew how a boarder should 
be treated. It had very much the appearance as if 
mine host supposed boarders were created that land- 
lords might live well; as if we were to contribute 
each of us his humble share of money to mine host’s 
welfare. THis own comfort was three times attended 
to before our wishes were once taken notice of. His 
private table was loaded with delicacies that were 
never allowed to touch our palates. The gude man, 
nevertheless, seemed to labor under the pleasing de- 
lusion that his was the only good hotel in the country, 
and they must consider it a great luck who lived un- 
der its roof. 

It may seem paradoxical to couple a prima donna 
with a hotel-keeper (though, for aught I know, Hy- 
men, the popular god of matrimony, has before this 
ventured the same thing) yet there exists much affin- 
ity between the landlord alluded to and Madame A., 
the favorite prima donna. 

Madame A. is by no means a favorite with the mu- 
sically cultivated part of the public, who know how 
a song should be treated ; who know how a dramatic 
character should be sustained and faithfully carried 
through. Madame starts with the perverted notion 
that, whether at the opera or at the concert, all she 
has to aim atis applause, Now, who would envy 
her applause well merited * Who would not gladly 
set his two hands in motion to help its proportions 
swell when it is honestly gained, knowing that, as the 
dew unto the flower, even so is applause unto the 
soul of a prima donna? Madame, however, is too 
greedy for public praise ; she is not satisfied to drink 
it in temperate draughts ; she must bathe her whole 
body in it, cost what it may. Everything must be 
sacrificed tc appease her hunger for this clapping of 
hands. The poetry, the music, in short, the whole 
piece must be altered, autilated, that the prima donna 
may show off to best advantage. The manager, the 
conductor, the musicians, in the eyes of Madame, 
exist merely to help her to reap applause ; they are 
accounted dead heads, not worth respecting, if they 
fail in this. Madame A., in her own estimation, is 
the head, the soul, the centre, the support, the pillar 
of the establishment ; the whole fabric would tumble 
over. if she withdrew from it. They must all goa 
begging, from the manager down to the call boy, if 





she left them. Why, she is such a favorite with the 
public ; they won’t go any more to the opera without 
Madame A. 

The other day our favorite prima donna received 
the music of Beethoven’s Fidelio from the manager 
with the information that the opera was to he per- 
formed some time this season, when she would have to 
sustain the character of Leonora; she must make 
herself acquainted with the réle. Madame indig- 
nantly sent the part back whence it had come, saying 
she would never sing music which produced sore- 
ness of the throat and which, moreover, offered no 
opportunity for displaying vocal skill. The manager 
reminded her of the heavy fine which she would in- 
cur, according to her contract with him, should she 
persist in refusing to comply with his just demand, 
Madame then tried to effect a compromise; she con- 
sented to sing the part on condition that, she should 
be permitted to substitute for the great aria of Leo- 
nora, as composed by Beethoven,,a favorite cayatina 
by Rossini, which afforded her more opportunity for 
exhibiting her voice and vocal readiness. The di- 
rector answered that the cavatina was entirely out of 
place ; nor would it accord with dramatic truth and 
the respect due to a composer like. Beethoven to at- 
tempt such alterations. Dramatic truth — respect — 
Beethoven? Pshaw! . Who was Beethoven? It 
surpassed her understanding ; she could not compre- 
hend that anything was entitled to respect when her 
applause was at stake, But the manager, finally, 
hinted again at the heavy fine ; which she understood 
better. Seeing that there was no escape, Madame 
lowered the strings of her high-toned ambition and 
only asked liberty to introduce some trills, roulades 
and capers of her own into said aria. Mr. Director, 
to cut the matter short, referred her to the musical 
conductor, and so the affair rests. 

To-night the prima donna is to appear in her fa- 
mous part of Fatima or the warrior’s bride, a grand 
blood and dagger opera by Clamoretti. This maes- 
tro is a great favorite with all charlatan singers. . His 
motto is: Hfect! Dramatic truth? Nonsense! 
Let the situation be what it may, quiet or exciting, 
sad or gay, tears or smiles, there must he, above all, 
thunder and roar in the orchestra, rage and fury on 
the stage ; there must be warbling and trilling ; but 
more particularly there should be high, very high 
notes, splendid screams, an ut de poitrine, that will 
set the whole house a cheering. 

But the curtain has risen in the mean time. We 
find Fatima in the midst of her aria di bravura, 
which she rattles off with a facility that is truly as- 
tonishing, As she shouts out that inevitable high 
note at the close she raises both her arms, with a pe- 
culiar motion of her own, as if to strike at the sky. 
This is a favorite manner with our cantatrice ; while 
it is to describe visibly the giddy height of that note, 
it is more particularly intended todraw down a storm 
of applause from the spectators. Hence, it is a trap 
to catch clapping, a clap-trap And, indced, the 
thing looks so irresistible, is performed with.such 
cleverness, that the most averse, that we ourselves, 
to join in the general uproar, In addition several 
bouquets are thrown upon the stage which Madame 
picks up with much modesty and grace. “I won- 
der,” said Caroline, “from whom those flowers 
come;” “I wonder too,” most of the audience 


scemed to say. It is trie flowers in January are an 
expensive affair ; « Ralf-a-dozen such bouquets cost a 
great deal. Perhaps Mr. E., the smart business 
agent of Madame, may be able to explain the won- 
der. 
The opera reaches its climax in the third act. Fa- 
tima sings a plaintive air expressive of her bottom- 
less grief for her parting lover who is at the point of 
going to battle. After she has finished Ingomar ap- 
pears to bid her farewell. But before he proceeds to 
this he has to perform an elaborate aria in which 
both his love for Fatima and his hatred for the ene- 
my, whom he is going to fight, are depicted. While 
thus he melts away in tenderness and again rises to 
fearful rage, Fatima is to continue silently to play 
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the unhappy bride by sach ‘géesticulations, panto- 
mimes, and so forth, a3are at the command of every 
cultivated dramatic singer. But what does our hero- 
ine do? She recedes to the background of the stage 
where the chorus is playing wall flower, and titters 
and laughs at the pleasantries with which these living 
statues, in the face of the public, entertain each 
other. ‘To he sure, the public ought to be delighted 
at seeing Madame laugh privately ; so long as the 
prima donna is privately in good spirits we need have 
no fear that the world will go out of joint. 

In the closing scene we find Fatima gone raving 
mad. The body of Ingomar, who was slain in bat- 
tle, is tying by her side. Pale, with disheveled hair, 
her garments’ torn to pieces, she runs from one end 
of the corpse to thé other, now stroking the face, 
now pulling ut the feet, then throwing herself over 
it, screaming and wringing her hands. The action is 
accompanied by ¥arious instruments of the orchestra 
of course ini sach truthful strains as may be expected 
from a composer’ of Signor Clamoretti’s calibre. 
Suddenly the instruments puuse and the distracted 
Fatima, rising from the'body of her beloved, intones 
a recitative on whicli fUllows that famous aria known 
under the name of the mad air. It is full of break- 
neck passages and of all sorts of vocal artifices, well 
calculated to make a singer mad whose throat is not 
sufficiently pliant. Our prima donna, however, is in 
her true element. She gorges and spouts forth those 
runs and roulades like a cascade. As she reaches 
the first fermata or hold, the public, availing them- 
selves of the occasion, give vent to their admiration 
in loud applause. Now, one should suppose the 
singer would take no notice of this demonstration, 
shé being for the moment raving mad, But no! 
Madame deems it her first duty to acknowledge the 
applause. So, dropping the insane Fatima for a 
moment she assumes a lady-like demeanor, as be- 
comes the real Madame A., bows and smiles with the 
utmost grace and then relapses into madness. 
Three times in the course of the aria is she applaud- 
ed and three times does she recover from her insanity 
and immediately after, in the twinkling of an eye, 
falls a prey to it again. 

Ah, Johanna W., Anna M., Tichatscheck, Wolf, 
and ye others whose names are not known in all 
lands, yet who were of the true fire —could I but see 
ye once more to refresh my musical spirit made sore 
by the mockery on our operatic stages! What a 
beautiful sight is such a faithful, conscientious, pains- 
taking artist! one that strives to please the god 
within him instead of the promiscuous crowd, called 
the public. 

But the curtain is already down. We are in the 
midst of a fearful uproar extending all over the 
house. They cry for Fatima to come out; they 
wish once more to pay homage to the prima donna. 
The noise is growing intolerable. Come, Caroline, 
sweetest ! let’s go home. 
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Music In Tats Numper.—Continuation of the Opera of 
‘* Martha.”’ Piano Solo. 

The Singing of the Army Hymn. 

The Music Hall, dedicated to Art and to Peace, 
was on Thursday devoted to the reception of the 
Second N. H. Regiment by the sons of New Hamp- 
shire resident here. The decorations of the Platform 
were beautiful and the short addresses stirring and 
patriotic. The feature of the occasion, however, 
which touches us was the singing of the Army Hymn 
of Dr. O. W. Hotes, to the tune of Old Hundred, 
in unison, by the immense audience composed of the 
Regiment and. the Sons of New Hampshire. The 








grand melody rolled nobly out through the Hall and 
the patriotic hymn found a response in the hearts of 
all. A bountifal and plentiful repast sent the wearied 
soldiers refreshed upon their way and cheered by the 
cordial welcome they had received. Dr. Uriam was 
the Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, a 
sufficient yuarantee for successful arrangements. 


Army Hymy. By Oriver Wenpeti Houmes, 


O Lord of Hosts! Almighty King : 
Behold the sacrifice we bring ! 

To every arm Thy strength impart, 
Thy Spivit shed through every heart! 


Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires ; 
Thy hand has made our nation free ; 
To die for her is serving Thee. 


Be Thou a pillared flame to show 
The midnight snare, the silent foe ; 
And when the battle thunders loud, 
Still guide us in its moving cloud. 


God of all Nations! Sovereign Lord ! 
In Thy dread name we draw the sword, 
We lift the starry flag on high 

That fills with light our stormy sky. 


From treason’s rent, from murder’s stain, 
Guard Thou its folds till Peace shall reign— 
Till fort and field, till shore and sea 

Join our loud anthem, Praise To THEE! 





The Boston Musica Times in its last issue 
gives the following special nstive : 

The war excitement has so completely taken hold 
of all classes of society, and war news being the only 
news now sought for, we have concluded to suspend 
the fortnightly publication of the Boston Musical 
Times for a few months, or until a more settled state 
of affairs shall have been arrived at. We shall 
meanwhile issue our paper month/y, so that really not 
more than three or four papers will be suspended. 
We think this course will meet the approbation of 
our subscribers, the majority of whom now, however 
musically inclined, feel comparatively little interest 
in the “Divine Art,” and who consider the “shrill 
trump, the spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife,” 
and the voices of “the mortal engines whose rade 
throats the immortal Jove’s dread clamor counter- 
feit,” the only sounds worthy their attention. 

When we are once again a peaceful and harmoni- 
ous nation, (and God speed the day,) or even betore 
that happv time, if a musical revival will warrant it, 
we shall be glad to resume onr fortnightly communi- 
cations with our readers. Meantime we shall con- 
dense the musical essence of the month into one 
paper. 

We are sorry that the pleasant visits of our neigh- 
hor are to be so few and far between in this dry time. 
Indeed we had depended not a little upon “ enjoying 
and appropriating ” many choice things from its col- 
umns in this time when exchanges are so much dimin- 
ished. We join with the Times in its wishes that 
things may soon return to their normal state and 
peace and harmony again prevail, and shall be glad 
to receive any copy from our neighbors that in their 
judgment will not keep a month. 

——__ - anon 


New Publications. 


American Musicat Directory: 1861. 260 pp. New York. 
Thomas Hutchinson, 119 Nassau Street. 


Of course the first issue of a volume of a directory 
of the Music Trade of the United States, must be, in 
very many respects, imperfect, for such a work can 
gain entire accuracy and completeness, only after 
several years. The labor of compiling the little 
items which make up such a work is very great and 
so is the difficulty of getting the information, for the 
first time. The volume under notice is very conve- 
nient and useful for all who are in any way concerned 
in Music, giving as it does the names and residences 
of all who are engaged in it, either as teachers, man- 
ufacturers, dealers, publishers or in any other way 
connected with it throughout the country. The edi- 
tors ask for “ facts to aid in carrying out their designs 
of making the Musical Directory both complete and 
accurate’ in the future. The present volume is, of 
course, fuller and more correct in its details of New 
York matters than in those in other cities. For ex- 
ample, the Handel and Haydn Society is the only 
musical organization mentioned in this city. It is 
for the interest of all concerned to aid the compilers 





of ‘such a work, by forwarding corrections ‘and’ H4- 
tional information to the publisher, before’ thé end’ of 
another year. 





Brackwoop’s MaGazry® Por JuNe. Published by Leonnra, 
Scott & Co, New York. «Crosby, Nicholk, Lee & Uo, 
Boston.) Contents; Che Book Hunter; The Monks of the 
West; Miss Bremer in Switzerland and Italy; A Cruise ap 
the Yangstyzs in 1858-9; Severed; fades ; From the Futh- 
erland ; Norman Sinclair, Part 19; I'm Very Fond: of 
Water,a new temperance song; Memoirs of a Tory Geathe- 
woman ; Index. 

The last article is a notice of the memoir of “Miss 
Cornelia Kuight, Lady cumpanion to the Princess 
Charlotte.” After being diseharged from this’ post 
by the Regent, Miss Knight went to Naples, where 
she became acquuinted with the great Nelson, 

In April 1800, Miss Knight. embarked, with, the 
Hamiltons, on board Nelson’s ship, the Foudroyant, 
bound for Malta, touching at Syracuse. ‘They re- 
turned to Palermo, and thence sailed to Leghorn. 
From that place they proceeded by land to England. 
The recount of this homeward journey is interesting, 
as an episode in Nelson’s life whereof his biographers 
have not taken much account. One of the passages, 
at least, is worthy of quotation :— 

“At Vienna, whenever Lord Nelson appeared in 
public, a crowd was collected, and his portrait was 
hung up as a sign over many shops—even the milli- 
ners giving his name to particular dresses ; but it did 
not appear to me that the English nation was at all 
popular. The people generally were opposed to the 
war with France, which had proved so unfavorable 
to them; for although the troops were brave and 
loyal, they were not well commanded. We had often 
music, as the best composers and performers were 
happy to be introduced to Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton. I was much pleased with Haydn. He 
dined with us, and his conversation was modest and 
sensible. He set to music some English verses, and, 
amongst others, part of the battle of the Nile, and 
which was descriptive of the blowing up of L’Orient : 

* Britannia’s leader gives the dread command ; 
Obedient to his summons flames arise; 

The fierce explosion rends the skies, 

And high in air the ponl'rons mass is thrown. 
The dire concussion shakes the land: 

Earth. air ard sea, united groan ; 

The solid pyramids confess the shock, 

And their firm bases to their centre rock.’ 

“IIaydn accompanied Lady Hamilton onthe piano 
when she sang this piece, and the effect was grand, 
He was staying at that time with Prince Esterhazy, 
and presided over the famous concerts given by that 
nobleman at his magnificent palace in Hungary, At 
one time the prince had an intention of giving, up 
these concerts, and told Haydn that this would be 
the last. It was a very fine one. Towards. the\con- 
clusion, Haydn composed a finale so melanchely-- 
so touching, that. it drew tears fro~ many) of the 
audience ; and he gave orders that while it. was play- 
ing the lights should be gradually extingnished ; all 
of which made such an impression apon the mind, of 
the prince, that he abandoned his. intention. of. dis- 
continuing these concerts.” 

Miss Knight, who lived to be eighty years old, 
seems to have been well acquainted with various royal 
personages, and to have loved the Bourbons of France 
better than the Orleans family, as the following an- 
ecdote shows, 

“ A stranger happening to be in Paris soon, after 
the Revolution of July, 1830, was stopped, bya 
young chimney-sweeper, who asked him if he had 
seen the King of the French. The other replied,in 
the nagative. ‘Would you like to see him? com 
tinued the chimney-sweeper. ‘Only give me & piece 
of five francs and you shall see him.’ The stranger 
agreed to do so, and they went away logether to the 
Palais Royal, As soon as they were in sight of the 
baleony the boy began to call ont, ‘Louis, Philippe! 
Louis Philippe!’ in whieh cry he was joined by the 
rabble near him, The King of the French came out 
to make his obeisance, and the gentleman gave a 
five franc piece to the sweeper. ‘Now,’ said the boy, 
‘if you have a mind to hear him sing, only promise 
me five more, and you shall be satisfied.’ The 
stranger assented, and his majesty, at the command 
of the mob, joined in the Marseillaise Hymn, with all 
the appropriate grimaces.” 





During the parade on Monday, Major Stevenson’s 

ttalion band played several concert pieces. One 
air, which was peculiarly mellifluous, exened the 
curiosity of a spectator to such a degree that he 
marched past the guard, and asked a bugler ‘‘the 
name of the piece you have just played.” ‘That 
piece,’’ drawled the exhausted musician, as he wiped 
his moistened brow, “is number s-i-x-t-e-e-n.” “Thank 
you, sir,” said the enquirer, “I owe you one.— 


Courier, by; 
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Churches and Church Music. 
No. II. 


Trinity CHuRcH. 


Sr, Lous, June, 1861.—I will head my letter St. 
Louis, as itis concerning that city. I have to write, 
although Iam still on the shore of Kenka Lake. 

Trinity Church (Episcopal), St. Louis, is built 
after the etyle so prevalent in these provincial towns 
and almost seems out of place in a bustling city. It 
is Gothic, built of rough limestone, and is one of the 
reatest churches Tever saw. It has such a home- 
like air. It cost $30,000, and is paid for. The 
Pastor, Rev. E. C. Hutchinson, is much loved and 
respected by his congregation. In all respects this 
church is a success. It stands on the corner of 
Eleventh street and Washington Avenue and was 
dedicated on Jane 2d. The organ was built by H. 
& W. Pilcher of St. Louis and is one of the finest 
here. It contains 28 stops, 2 manuals, 2 octaves 
pedal bass. The open diapasons are of tremend- 
ous power and the voicing of the stops generally 
beautifutly done. {t cost $3,000. 

The choir have always enjoyed the reputation of 
being the best in the West, and one of the best in the 
whole country. The soprano is Miss Annie Dean, 
so well known through the Philharmonic Society. 
Her voice is one of the most expressive we ever 
heard. In figure and style she more closely resembles 
Adelina Patti than any one else we ever heard. In 
compositions requiring great pathos she is unequalled. 
The Contralto, Mrs. E. Barnet, is blessed with one 
of the richest organs in the whole West, reaching 
with great power and volume E flat below the staff. 
Mr. S. Crowell, Tenor, has a sweet voice and is an 
excellent reader of Oratorio and concerted music. 
E. C. Catherwood is the Basso “ Mosto ” Profundis- 
simo, his voice reaching with great effect down to C, 
B,A. Why Mr. Catherwood never made music a 
profession we cannot imagine. Organist, Mr. H. D. 
Hewitt. He is an amateur, though of great experi- 
ence. He plays in the Philharmonic Society and 
has been unwearied in his efforts to promote the in- 
terest of that society, giving freely time and money. 
It would be proper then to say a word concerning the 
taste and expense Mr. Hewitt has been to in fitting 
up his piano store, believing as we do that every such 
thing should be encouraged. He has one of the 
stores in the new marble block on Fifth and Olive, 


consisting of three rooms the whole depth of that 
immense building, the finest building we have yet 
seen out of New York, one displaying exquisite taste 
in the urchitect. The basement is a shop for repair-. 
ing, &e. The main floor is devoted to sheet rusic, 
and small instruments, The third room is the finest 
piano room we ever saw. Mr. H. has had the walls 
and ceiling painted at a great expense and furnished 
the room with luxurious carpets and furniture where 
the visitors can recline at ease while examining the 
pianos. May his business reward his taste and liber- 
ality. Brown. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Mr. Millard, the tenor, who is favorably known as 
a concert singer and clever composer, is with his re- 
giment, the Seventy-First, and becoming quite popu- 
lar from his successful efforts to add to the musical 
resources of his comrades-in-arms. 

Madame Grisi is really making her last appear- 
ances in London, and consequently in England. The 
announcement has often been made before, and in 
order toénhance the eclat of the present engagement 
Mr. Gye has wisely bound the prima donna unde 
heavy penalties not to sing in London for six years 
—whuch is tantamount to a definite prohibition. The 
operas selected for these farewell performances are as 
follows :—Norma, Lucretia Borgia, Otello, Don Gio- 
vanni, Il Trovatore, Les Huguenots. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, London, on Saturday, 
May 18. The London Herald thas speaks of her 
first appearance :— 

An audience as numerous as the theatre could pos- 
sibly contain were assembled to do honor to the occa- 
sion of Mad. Grisi’s re-appearance, and the applause 





that burst forth when the Norma of the evening en- | 


tered was such as is seldom heard on any occasion. 
The sickle once in hand, Grisi was the Grisi of old. 
There was the same energy, the same grace, and the 
same fine, slow action so especially characteristic of 
this artist. The public listened for the familiar “sus- 
tained note” which precedes the “Casta Diva,” and 
applauded it as they had done for so ag years, and 
they took every possible opportunity of displaying 
their good feeling towards their old favorite through- 
out the opera. The expression of deep feeling 
with which the story of Adalgisa is listened to—the 
start at theentrance of Pollio—the indignant attack 
on him with the grand burst, “Ah, non tremare,” and 
the share in the trio which follows, carried on the 
first act as a series of triumphs. And if Norma’s 
share of the “Deh, con te’’ in the second act, was not 
what is used to be in vocal execution, the deficiency 
was quite atoned for by the pathos and beauty of the 
final duet with Pollio—‘‘Qual cor tradisti’”—and the 
appeals to Oroveso. The poetry, the passion and the 
intensity, with that requisite combination of dramatic 
with musical expression, bore the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, and woke the reminis- 
cences of the glories of bygone years. The cast of 
the other parts, with the exception that Madame Ti- 
berini undertook that of Adalgisa, was the same as 
last year; the Pollio of Signor Tamberlik, and the 
Oroveso of M. Zelger, are too familiar to be com- 
mented on. Madame Grisi was enthusiastically 
called for at the end of the first act, and twice on the 
fall of the curtain ; indeed the effect prions by her 
appearance indicated in every way the deep interest 
felt by the public in these which are now believed to 
be without doubt her final performances. The ar- 
rangements at the Royal Italian Opera for the week 
are, we believe, unprecedented. There is probably 
no record of any lyric theatre witnessing in one week 
the representation, under any circumstances, of five 
leading operas, certainly not produced in the effective 
manner which characterizes their production here. 

The American prima donna, Virginia Whiting 
Lorini, seems to be reaping the reward of the ardu- 
ous stady she has devoted to her art. We have re- 
cently recorded her success in Berlin and Brussels, 
and have now to record a new and brilliant triumph 
in Paris. The journals are loud in her praise. We 
“7 the following from the Revue Critique: 

he Theatre Italien counts one more star. The 

début of Madame Virginia Whiting Lorini has creat- 
ed the liveliest enthusiasm. This artist possesses a 
voice of the rarest timbre, great compass and marvel- 
lous flexibility ; add to this un imposing figure, a ra- 
diant beauty (rare distinctions), and one can _under- 
stand the interest excited by her appearanee. Her 
triumph in “ Ernani” was complete. She made the 
role of Elvira a veritable creation; ’twere impossible 
to more perfectly render all the beauties of this part. 
She was not less remarkable in “ Semiramide,” in 
whose inspired melodies she exhibited all the power 
and magic of her voice and her superb dramatic 
action. She has proved that she can render as felicit- 
ously the music of Rossini as of Verdi. In Madame 
Lorini the Parisian public have gained one of the 
most perfect illustrators of the modern Italian 
school. 


A Cnorvus sy Turee THovsanp Sotprers.— 
It is said that when the signal was given for the ad- 
vance of the soldiers from Washington, when they 
reached the “ Long Bridge” and were passing over, 
the three thousand patriots struck up “ The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The effect was grand beyond 
description. 

A French Society called the ‘“ Cercle de L’Union 
Artistique,” gave a musical festival at the Theatre 
Italien, Paris, May 14th. The great tenor Roger 
came expressly from Germany to support the princi- 
pal character in Fingal, a new opera by Membree, for 
this occasion, and the orchestra was conducted by 
Felicien David. 

The Trovatore of Milan announces that Verdi, 
yielding to the solicitations of Count Cavour and the 
expressed desire of the Emperor of Russia, is about 
tv compose a new opera for the Italian theatre at St. 
Petersburg, and was consulting, in regard to the sub- 
ject, with F, M. Piave, the poet. 

The Musard concerts at the Champs Elysees were 
being well patronized. 

Madame Laborde had concluded a brilliant en- 
gagement at the Royal Italian theatre at Berlin. 

The celebrated Maestro Mercadante has been 
decorated, by the government of King Victor Eman- 
uel, with the order of Saints Maurice and Lazare. 

The Morelli Italian Opera troupe were at Leipzig, 
and were to go from thence to Breslau, and then to 
Dresden, 





Speciul Rotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA Bar acu sei Sc. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Hurrah for the Banner of Red, White and Blue. 
Th. M. Brown. 


A song for the Irish yolunteers for the Union, 
adapted to a well-known Trish air. Dedicated by the 
author of the words to the Massachusets’ 13th (Col. 
Cass’) Regiment. 


I guess you'll be there. J. Harroway. 25 


Quite a pleasing trifle with a slight touch of the 
humorous about it. 


Instrumental Music, 


La Pritre exaucée. (The Prayer granted.) An- 
swer to the Maiden’s Prayer. J. Badarzewska. 30 


This new piece from the pen of the authoress of the 
charming piano piece, known by the name of the 
“ Maiden’s Prayer,’’ will soon begin its pilgrimage 
over this continent, and finally be found on every 
piano, as it is not an attempt to make capital out of 
the unbounded popularity of the latter, as some 
might suppose, but really a bright, sparkling, capti- 
vating nocturne, such as the press brings forth but 
very few. 


Grand Parade March. S. Glover. 


A spirited march, in six-eight time, easy. The title- 
page is adorned with a brilliant illustrated sketch rep- 
resenting a body of soldiers trooping the colors before 
the commanding officer. 


Band: Music. 


Dirson’s Setect Brass Banp Music; (on 
Cards). For 14 Instruments, but can be used 
for a less number if desirable, namely, 2 E flat 
Cornets; 3 B flat Cornets; 2 E flat Altos ; 2 
B flat Baritones ; 1 B flat Bass Tuba, or Oph- 
ecleide; 1 E flat or F Bass Tuba; Bass Drum ; 
Cymballs, and Side Drum. Parties in want 
of a good selection of Music for Bands, will 
find this unexceptionable. It comprises: 


1. Prima Donna Waltz, Jullien. 2. Katy Darling ; 
Lilly Dale. 3. I would that my love, Mendelssohn. 
4 Do they miss me at home; Thou art gone from 
my gaze. 5. When the swallows homeward fly. 6. 
Gentle Nettie Moore; Cheer, Boys, Cheer. 7. Syra- 
cuse Polka. 8. AnvilChorus. 9. Serenade, by Schu- 
bert. 10. Coquette Polka. 11. Gipsy Polka. 12. 
National Schottische. 13. Sontag Polka. 14. Fest 
March. 15. Wait for the wagon ; Jordan Quickstep. 
16. Wedding March. 17. Elfin Waltz, Labitzky. 18. 
Evening Star Waltz, Lanner. 19. Shells of Ocean, 
and Silver Lake Waltz. 20. "Tis the last rose of Sum- 
mer ; Home, sweet Home. 21. Roy’s Wife of Aldiva- 
lioch ; My lodging is on the cold ground; Annie Lau- 
rie. 22 Washington’s March; Our Flag is there. 
23. Hail Columbia ; Star Spangled Banner. 24. God 
save the king; Yankee Doodle. 25. Silvery Shower. 
26, Prison Song. 27. Love-not Quickstep. 28. Ever 
of thee. 29. Medley—Dearest Spot and Darling Nelly 
Gray. 30. Departed Days, Serenade. 31.0, Summer 
Night, Don Pasquale. 32. Marseilles Hymn. 33. La 
Norma March. 384. Wrecker’s Daughter Quickstep. 
85. Wood-up Quickstep. 36. Duke of Reichstadt's 
Waltz. 37. Serious Family Polka. 38. Sultan’s Polka. 
89. Dead March in ‘‘Saul,”” Handel. 40. Eclipse Pol- 
ka. 41. On to the Field. 42. Dixie’s Land. — Each 
set is printed on stout cards and neatly enclosed in an 
envelope. Price per set, $1,00 





Musto sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























